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MODERN ASTRONOMY. 


The long promised treatise on astronomy 
by Sir John Herschell, has at length appeared, 
and is fully equal to the expectations we had 
formed. Designed for popular use, it avoids, 
as far as possible, the technicalities of the 
science, and furnishes us with a concise and 
masterly account of the present state of our 
knowledge. 

One of the most interesting features in the 
work is, the information it contains respecting 
the telescopic appearance of the heavenly 
bodies, which has much altered within the last 
half century, since the reflectors of Herschell 
and the lenses of Fraunhofer have brought us 
so much nearer to those distant luminaries. 
From his chapter on the sun, we extract the 
following highly interesting passage. 

“ Physical Constitution of the Sun.— When 
viewed through powerful telescopes, provided 
with coloured glasses, to take off the heat 
which would otherwise injure our eyes, the 
sun is observed to have frequently large and 
perfectly black spots upon it, surrounded with 
a kind of border, less completely dark, called 
a penumbra. ‘They are, however, not perma- 
nent. When watched from day to day, or 
even from hour to hour, they appear to enlarge 


or contract, to change their forms, and at)sical probability, viz. that they are the dark, 
length to disappear altogether, or to break/or at least comparatively dark, solid body of 
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ever, whose linear diameter has been upwards|the atmosphere to be sustained far above the 

of 45,000 miles ; and even, if some records| level of the solid body by a transparent elastic 
j . . . 

are to be trusted, of very much greater ex-|medium, carrying on its upper surface (or ra- 


tent. That such a spot should close up in six| 


ther, to avoid the former objection, at some 


weeks’ time (for they hardly ever last longer) | considerable lower level within its depth) a 
its borders must approach at the rate of more|cloudy stratum which, being strongly illumi- 


than 1000 reiles a day. 


nated from above, reflects a considerable por- 


** Many other circumstances tend to corro-|tion of the light to our eyes, and forms a 


borate this view of the subject. 


uniformly bright. Its ground is finely mottled 


The part of| penumbra, while the solid body, shaded by the 
the sun’s dise not occupied by spots is far from | cloud, reflects none. 


The temporary removal 
of both the strata, but more of the upper than 


with an appearance of minute, dark dots, or}the lower, he supposes effected by powerful 


pores, which, when attentively watched, are 
found to be in a constant state of change. 
There is nothing which represents so faithfully 
this appearance as the slow subsidence of 
some flocculent chemical precipitates in a 
transparent fluid, when viewed perpendicular- 
ly from above : so faithfully, indeed, that it is 
hardly possible not to be impressed with the 
idea of a luminous medium intermixed, but 
not confounded, with a transparent and non-lu- 
minous atmosphere, either floating as clonds 
in our air, or pervading it in vast sheets and 
columns like flame, or the streamers of our 
northern lights. 

“Lastly, in the neighbourhood of great 
spots, or extensive groups of them, large 
spaces of the surface are often observed to be 
covered with strongly marked curved or 
branching streaks, more luminous than the 
rest, called facule, and among these, if not 
already existing, spots frequently break out. 
They may, perhaps, be regarded with proba- 
bility, as the ridges of immense waves in the 
luminous regions of the sun’s atmosphere, in- 
dicative of violent agitation in their neighbour- 
hood. 

“ But what are the spots? Many fanciful 
notions have been broached on this subject, 
but only one seems to have any degree of phy- 


out anew in parts of the surface where none|the sun itself, laid bare to our view by those 


were before. 


In such cases of disappearance, |immense fluctuations in the luminous regions 


the central dark spot always contracts into a|of its atmosphere, to which it appears to be 


point, and vanishes before the border. Occa- 
sionally they break up, and divide into two or 
more, and in those offer every evidence of that 
extreme mobility which belongs only to the 
fluid state, and of that excessively violent agi- 
tation which seems only compatible with the 
atmospheric or gaseous state of matter. The 
scale on which their movements take place is 
immense. A single second of angular mea- 
sure, as seen from the earth, corresponds on 


subject. Respecting the manner in which this 
disclosure takes place, different ideas again 
have been advocated. Lalande suggests, that 
eminences in the nature of mountains are ac- 
tually laid bare and project above the luminous 
ocean, appearing black above it, while their 
shoaling declivities produce the penumbra, 
where the luminous fluid is less deep. A fatal 
objection to this theory is the perfectly uniform 
shade of the penumbra and its sharp termina- 


the sun’s disc to 465 miles; and a circle of|tion, both inwards, where it joins the spot, 


this diameter (containing therefore nearly 
220,000 square miles) is the least space that 
can be distinctly discerned on the sun as a 
wisiblearea. Spots have been observed, how- 


and outwards, where it borders on the bright 
surface. A more probable view has been 
taken by Sir William Herschell, (Phil. Trans. 


1801,) who considers the |uminous strata of 





















upward currents of the atmosphere, arising 
perhaps, from spiracles in the body, or from 
local agitations. 

“ The region of the spots is confined within 
about 30° of the sun's equator, and from their 
motion on the surface, carefully measured 
with micrometers, is ascertained the position 


of the equater, which is a plane inclined 7° 
20’ to the ecliptic, and intersecting it in a line 
whose direction makes an angle of 80° 21' 


with that of the equinoxes. It has been also 


noticed, (not, we think, without great need of 
further confirmation.) that extinct spots have 
again broken out, after long intervals of time, 
on the same identical points of the sun’s globe. 


Our knowledge of the period of its rotation 
(which, according to Delambre’s calculations, 
is 254,01154, but, according to others, mate- 
rially different,) can hardly be regarded as 


sufficiently precise to establish a point of so 
much nicety. 


“ That the temperature of the visible sur- 
face of the sun cannot be otherwise than very 
elevated, much more so than any artificial 
heat produced in our furnaces, or by chemical 
or galvanic processes, we have indications of 
several distinct kinds: 1st, From the law of 
decrease of radiant heat and light, which, be- 
ing universally as the squares of the distances, 
it follows, that the heat received on a given 
area exposed at the distance of the earth, andon 
an equal area at the visible surface of the sun, 
must be in the proportion of the area of the sky 
occupied by the sun's apparent disc to the 
whole hemisphere, or as one to about 300,000. 

“ A far less intensity of solar radiation, col- 
lected in the focus of a burning glass, suffices 
to dissipate gold and platina in vapour. dly, 
From the facility with which the calorific rays 
of the sun traverse glass, a property which is 
found to belong to the heat of artificial fires 
in the direct proportion of their intensity. 
3dly, From the fact, that the most vivid flames 
disappear, and the most intensely ignited solids 
appear as only vlack spots on the disc of the 
sun when held between it and the eye. From 
this ]ast remark it follows, that the body of the 
sun, however dark it may appear when seen 
through its spots, may, nevertheless, be in a 
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state of most intense ignition. It does not, | fully satisfied of the fact. It is from some ob-| marks of volcanic stratification, arising from 
however, follow of necessity that it must be!servations of this kind, that both Venus and) successive deposits of ejected matter, may be 
so. The contrary is at least physically possi-| Mercury have been concluded to revolve on\ clearly traced with powerful telescopes.” 
ble. A perfect reflective canopy would ef-| their axes in about the same time as the Earth.| “ What is, moreover, extremely singular in 
fectually defend it from the radiation of the|'The most natural conclusion, from the very} the geology of the moon is, that although no- 
luminous regions abore its atmosphere, and no| rare appearance and want of permanence in| thing having the character of seas can be 
heat would be conducted downwards through) the spots, is, that we do not see, as in the| traced, (for the dusky spots which are com- 
a gaseous medium increasing rapidy in den-| Moon, the real surface of these planets, but| monly called seas, when closely examined, 
sity. ‘That the penumbra are highly reflective,| only their atmospheres, much loaded with| present appearances incompatible with the 
the fact of their visibility in such a situation| clouds, and which may serve to mitigate the| supposition of deep water,) yet there are large 
can leave no doubt. otherwise intense glare of their sunshine.” | regions perfecily level, and apparently of a 

«This immense escape of heat by radiation,| ‘The following views of the constitution of| decided alluvial character. 
we may also remark, will fully explain the} the Moonare highly curious, as presenting the} ‘The moon has no clouds, nor any other 
constant state of tumultuous agitation in which! results of the latest and most refined scrutiny. | indications of an atmosphere. Were there 
the fluids composing the visible surface are| ‘* Physical Constitution of the Moon.—The)any, it could not fail to be perceived in the 
maintained, and the continual generation and| physical constitution of the moon is better|occultation of stars and the phenomena of 
filling of the pores, without having recourse! known to us than that of any other heavenly|solar eclipses. Hence its climate must be 
to internal causes. ‘The mode of action here body. By the aid of telescopes, we discern} very extraordinary; the alternation being that 
alluded to is perfectly represented to the eye | inequalities in its surface which can be no| of an unmitigated and burning sunshine fiercer 
in the disturbed subsidence of a precipitate,; other than mountains and valleys—for this| than an equatorial noon, continued for a whole 
as described above, when the fluid from which) plain reason, that we see the shadows cast by| fortnight, and the keenest severity of frost, far 
it subsides is warm, and losing heat from its the former in the exact proportion as to the) exceeding that of our polar winters, for an 
surface.” ‘length which they ought to have when we take| equal time. Such a disposition of things must 

In speaking of the various conditions of the | into account the inclinaticn of the sun’s rays| produce a constant transfer of whatever mois- 
planets, our author observes, that the intensity | to that part of the moon’s surface on which they| ture may exist on its surface, from the point 
of solar radiation is nearly seven times greater|stand. ‘The convex outline of the limb turned beneath the sun to that opposite. The conse- 
on Mercury than on the Earth, and on Uranus|towards the sun is always circular, and very | quence must be absolute aridity below the 
330 times less, the proportion between the|nearly smooth; but the opposite border of the| vertical sun, constant accretion of hoar frost 
two extremes being that of upwards of 2000) enlightened part, which, were the moon a|!0 the opposite region, and, perhaps, a narrow 
to one. Let any one figure to himself the} perfect sphere, ought to be an exact and sharp-| zone of running water at the borders of the 
condition of our globe, were the sun to be|ly defined ellipse, is always observed to be| enlightened hemispliere. It is possible, then, 
septupled, to say nothing of the greater ratio,| extremely ragged, and indented with deep re-| that evaporation on the one hand, and conden- 
or were it diminished to a seventh or to a|cesses and prominent points. ‘The mountains| sation on the other, may to a certain extent 
300th of its actual power! Again, the inten-|near this edge cast long black shadows, as| preserve an equilibrium of temperature, and 
sity of gravity, or its efficacy in counteracting] they should evidently do, when we consider| mitigate the extreme severity of both climates. 
muscular power and repressing animal activi-|that the sun is in the act of rising or setting} “ A circle of one second in diameter, as 
ty on Jupiter, is nearly three times that on/to the parts of the moon so circumstanced.,seen from the earth, on the surface of the 
the Earth, on Mars not more than one third,| But as the enlightened edge adyances beyond| moon, contains about a square mile. Tele- 
onthe Moon one sixtb,and on the four smaller| them, i. e. as the sun to them gains altitude,| scopes, therefore, must yet be greatly improv- 
planets, not more than one twentieth. On the) their shadows shorten ; and at the full moon,|ed, before we could expect to see signs of 




















sun, a man of moderate size would weigh two| when all the light falls on our line of sight, no 
tons, and be crushed beneath the Joad of his! shadows are seen on any part of her surface. 
own body; while on the planet Ceres, he could} From micrometrical measures of the lengths 
spring with ease 60 feet high, and come tothe} of the shadows of many of the more conspi- 
ground as lightly as from a leap of a yard high) cuous mountains, taken under the most favour- 
upon the earth. able circumstances, the height of many of 
How immense is the diversity of circum-| them has been calculated,—the highest being 
stances under which animal life must be sus-| about 1} English miles in perpendicular alti- 
tained in these wide extremes of being, and|tude. The existence of such mountains is 
how wonderful the wisdom and contrivance of| corroborated by their appearance as small 
that Omnipotent One who has peopled all| points or islands of light beyond the extreme 
space, the infinitely great, and the infinitely|edge of the enlightened part, which are the 
small, with life and happiness ! tops catching the sun’s beams before the inter- 
The inferior planets offer few peculiarities} mediate plain, and which as the light ad- 
beyond their phases, when viewed through the| vances, at length connect themselves with it, 
telescope. Venus, although the largest to the| and appear as prominences from the general 
eye of all the planets, is the most difficult to| edge. 
define, as the intense lustre of the illuminated} “The generality of the lunar mountains 
part dazzles the sight, and exaggerates every| present a striking uniformity and singularity 
defect of the telescope. Schroeter,a German|of aspect. ‘They are wonderfully numerous, 
astronomer, imagined that he had. discovered| occupying by far the larger portion of the sur- 
mountains both in Mercury and Venus, and| face, and almost universally of an exactly 
estimated the height of one in the former|circular and cup-shaped form, foreshortened 
planet, at ten miles and a quarter, and of an-| however into ellipses towards the limb ; but 
other in the latter, at twenty-two miles. Sir|the larger have for the most part flat bottoms 
John Herschell, however, states, that ‘* we] within, from which rises centrally a small 
see clearly, that the surface of Venus is not|steep, conical hill. They offer, in short, in 
mottled over with pertnanent spots like the|its highest perfection, the true volcanic cha- 
Moon ; we perceive in it neither mountains] racter, as it may be seen in the centre of Ve- 
nor shadows, but a uniform brightness in|suvius, and in a map of the volcanic districts 
which sometimes we may indeed, fancy ob-|of the Campi Phlegrei or the Puy de Dome. 
scurer portions, but can seldom or never rest} And in some of the principal ones, decisive 
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inhabitants, as manifested by edifices or by 
changes on the surface of the soil.- It should, 
however, be observed, that, owing to the small 
density of the materials of the moon, and the 
comparatively feeble gravitation of bodies on 
her surface, muscular force would there go 
six times as far in overcoming the weight of 
materials as on the earth. Owing to the want 
of air, it seems impossible that any forms of 
life analogous to those on earth can subsist 
there. No appearance indicating vegetation, 
or the slightest variation of surface which can 
fairly be ascribed to change of season, can 
any where be discerned. 

* The lunar summer and winter arise, in 
fact, from the rotation of the moon on its own 
axis, the period of which rotation is exactly 
equal to its sidereal revolution about the earth, 
and is performed in a plane, of 1° 30’ 11” in- 
clined to the ecliptic, and therefore nearly 
coincident with her own orbit. This is the 
cause why we always see the face of the moon, 
and have no knowledge of the other side. 
This remarkable coincidence of two periods, 
which at first sight would seem perfectly dis- 
tinct, is said to be a consequence of the gene- 
ral laws to be explained hereafter. 

“The moon’s rotation on her axis is uni- 
form ; but since her motion in her orbit (like 
that of the sun) is not so, we are enabled to 





* From my own observation,—Author. 
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: | ‘ ‘ | omit ts aia 
look a few degrees round the equatorial parts} some physical change has occurred in the at-| mente still fewer. My friends left them with 
of her visible border, on the eastern or west-| mosphere of that planet, or that the observa- | the impression that they are as littleas possible 


} 


ern side, according to circumstances ; or, in| tions of Cassini and Roemer were inaccurate. |elevated above the brute creation ; though 


other words, the line joining the centres of the 
earth and moon fluctuates a little in its posi- ms 
tion, from its mean or average intersection 
with her surface to the east or westward. And, 
moreover, since the axis about which she re- 
volves is not exactly perpendicular to her orbit, 
her poles come alternately into view for a small 
space at the edge of her disc. ‘These pheno- 
mena are known by the name of librations. 
In consequence of these two distinct kinds of 
libration, the same identical point of the 
moon’s surface is not always the centre of her 
disc, and we, therefore, get sight of a zone of 
a few degrees in breadth on ali sides of the 
border, beyond an exact hemisphere. 

“If there be inhabitants in the moon, the 
earth must present to them the extraordinary 
appearance of a moon of nearly 2° in diame- 
ter, exhibiting the same phases as we see the 
moon to do, but immoveably fixed in their sky, 
(or at least, changing its apparent place only 
by the small amount of libration,) while the 
stars must seem to pass slowly beside and be- 
hind it. It will appear clouded with variable 
spots, and belted with equatorial and tropical 
zones corresponding to our trade-winds ; and 
it may be doubted whether, in their perpetual 
change, the outlines of our continents and seas 
can never be clearly discerned. 

« On the planet Mars, we discern with per- 
fect distinctness, the outlines of what may be 
continents and seas. ‘The former are distin- 
guished by that ruddy colour which character- 
ises the light of this planet (which always ap- 
pears red and fiery,) and indicates, no doubt, 
an ochrey tinge on the general soil, like what 
the red sandstone districts on the Earth may 
possibly offer to the inhabitants of Mars, only 
more decided. Contrasted with this (bya ge- 
neral law of optics) the seas, as we may call 
them, appear greenish. These spots, how- 
ever, are not always to be seen equally dis- 
tinct, though, when seen, they offer always 
the same appearance. This may arise from 
the planet not being entirely destitute of at- 
mosphere and clouds ; and what adds greatly 
to the probability of this, is the appearance of 
brilliant white spots at its poles, which have 
been conjectured with a great deal of proba- 
bility to be snow, as they disappear when they 
have been long exposed to the sun, and are 
greatest when just emerging from the long 
night of their polar winter.” The red colour 
of Mars was supposed, by the older astrono- 
mers, to be owing to its peculiarly extensive 
atmosphere ; the existence of which was in- 
ferred from the observations of Cassini and 
Roemer. The elder Herschell considered this 
estimate as overrated, and the son pronounces 
it to have been surmised on no sufficient or 
even plausible ground. 

Sir James South, from some recent obser- 
vations, concludes, that no indication now 
exists of any atmosphere being attached to| their country, deriving subsistence, clothes, 
that planet. A star retained its light blue mn and bedding, entirely from their deer. Drink- 


(To be continued. 


Scenery, and Manners of the People, in Nor- 


way. 




















(Continued from page 362. 
Bergen, July 31st, 1830. 

That one who has traversed the Himala 
should address an explorer of the Andes from 
the mountains of Norway, on which they had 
hoped to roam in pleasing fellowship, is a 
circumstance that seems almost to annihilate 
the distance of the opposing points of the 
compass, and to bring every spot of our earth 
within the grasp of an adventurous spirit. | 
will not dwell on my disappointment in find. 
ing that you had not arrived at Hamburg the 
day we fixed; but, had I the pen of a ready 
writer, a tantalising description of all I have 
seen should excite in your mind regret at 
least equal to my own. ‘The scenery of this 
country is indescribable. The “ fjelds,” or 
mountains, may be conceived by the imagina- 
tion; but the beauty of the “ fiords,”’ or bays, 
defies alike the pencil and the pen. 

I had intended to proceed from Christiania 
to Stockholm, but Norway possesses a power 
of fascination which has proved irresistible. 
I have been led on from one week to another, 
and am now deterred from going by ‘Trond- 
heim to Tornea only by the impossibility of 
getting my portmanteau from the capital with- 
out going for it myself. There are no dili- 
gences, and comparatively no travelling; for 
the towns of this country have far less com- 
munication with each other than with foreign 


day, is undertaken by scarcely a dozen people 
in a year. A Norwegian resident of this 
town has just told me that he does not re- 
member to have seen here more than one 
English traveller during the last five years. 


sion is deferred till another opportunity, when 
perhaps we may yet be fellow-travellers. The 


tains of Norway, to graze during summer on 


gold, the more elevated fjelds. Three days 
before I joined two gentlemen who are now 
my travelling companions; they had supped 
and slept in a Lap hut with a family of those 
wanderers, surrounded by six hundred deer; 


observing the manners of a race who seem to 
form a link between the worlds of reason and 
of instinct. The Laps were encamped on the 
Roraas mountain between Trondheim and 
Christiania, which is always occupied at this 
season by one of their families. They were 


lour, and its full brilliancy and comparative] ing and smoking form their chief sources of 


steadiness, till the very instant of its occulta-| enjoyment. How pleasure can be derived 


tion by Mars. At its emersion, it was seen} from such habits is happily incomprehensible 
nearly dichotomised. He infers, that either|to us: but their ideas are few; their enjoy- 


I should much like to go round the gulf of 
Bothnia, and enter Lapland: but this excur- 


Laps annually bring their deer to the moun- 


the rein-moss which covers, like a dress of 


and much did they enjoy the opportunity of 


living in the uncivilised modes peculiar to 


they do not quite answer to the description 
which Tacitus quotes with ambiguous faith, 
\that they have human faces with the bodies 
jand limbs of wild beasts. 

On Friday, the 16th instant, [ left Christia- 

jnia in company with Messrs. Fowler and Gur- 
ney, two interesting young men, for Dramen, 
a town about thirty miles southwest from the 
capital, carrying on an extensive trade in firs 
with Holland. 

Our road lay along the shore of a fiord 
celebrated for the beauty of its scenery. A 
succession of hill and dale carried us through 
a country whose rich and various charms al- 
most fatigue through excess of enjoyment. 
On the right hand, hills of basaltic porphyry 
arise with sloping forests of birch and fir; 
and as the setting sun sinks behind and leaves 
the last branches ungilded by its rays, their 
sombre shadows present to view an unlimited 
expanse of groves, in which imagination can 
scarcely fail to place the shrines of Woden 
and of Thor. ‘The foreground, no less wild, 
consists with the illusion. No villages nor 
country-seats, no cultivated fields nor orchards, 
tell of the luxuries of the rich or the labours 
of the husbandman ; but the whole is the mo- 
nopoly of nature. Here she has planted her 
garden, and here she reigns supreme. The 
mountains her throne and the flowery valleys 
her footstool, she triumphs in the fulness of 
her charms. ‘The florist and the botanist may 
‘ind inexhaustible treasures in this unexplored 
repository of her stores. Nor will the re- 
searches of the geologist be less amply repaid. 
Some of the hills are formed of marble, rest- 


states: and the journey from Bergen to Chris-| ing on a base of granite, which is intimately 
tiania, which I hope to commence on Mon-|associated with, and passes into, trap. Many 


crystals of green garnet and carbonated lime, 
the rationale of whose formation is a subject 
of speculation among mineralogists. 

On the left the sea runs up into a thousand 
creeks and bays of every shape and size, each 
studded with woods, and forming in itself a 
perfect picture. Where the bay is large, the 
sameness of its even surface is varied by 
islands springing up, as if by magic touch, 
exactly where the eye requires them; while 
the gentle ripple of the distant tide and the 
blue tint of its water tell that the seeming 
lake draws on the resources of an ocean con- 
cealed by the mountains. 

The next day, we passed through Kongs- 
berg, celebrated for its silver mines, which 
are situated in mountains of red granite rest- 
ing on a base of hornblende and mica, whose 
remarkable formation long since attracted the 
attention of Norwegian and English geolo- 
gists. These mines, now scarcely repaying 
the labour bestowed on them, have produced 
larger masses of native silver than any others 
in the world. One of these I have mentioned 
in a former letter as being in the museum at 
Copenhagen; an enormous specimen, up- 
wards of five feet in length, weighing more 
than five hundred pounds. Other pieces have 


varieties of granite, jasper and feldspar are 
seen here; and in the marble quarries are 
ise discovered of two and three hundred 
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weight; small by the side of their elder bro- 
ther, yet gigantic as compared with the pro- 
ductions of other countries. The Kongsberg’! 
mines abound with mineralogical curiosities, | 
of which the most remarkable is native elec-| 
trum, a natural alloy of gold and silver. Na-| 
tive mineral carbon is found here in large} 
quantities, which, though black as coal and 
exactly resembiing that substance, can scarce- 
ly by analysis be distinguished from diamond. | 

From this place we started without much) 


| 


delay on an excursion of some difficulty, for! 
the purpose of seeing the famous waterfall of| 
Riuken, called Riukenfoss. With Kongsberg 
we left civilisation. Each step carried us for- 
ward from its influence. We had already ac- 
complished eight-and-forty miles from Chris- 
tiania in the carts of the country, which are 
miserable conveyances, far worse than the 
rudest taxed-cart seen in England; and the 
last part of the day’s journey was over a road) 
‘where the horse had to choose his steps be-| 
tween points of rock and stumps of cleft trees. 
At Moen, the only village within fourteen 
miles, and containing scarcely a dozen men, 
we could procure neither bed nor food. Our 
own stock was produced: the stream supplied 
water; and a hard table was the best substi- 
tute for a couch. 

The 18th was Sunday. ‘The impossibility, 
in such a place, of passing the day as a sab- 
bath, reconciled us to the necessity of moving 
to the next house, called Birkoshee, at a dis- 
tance of thirteen miles. Our route lay through 
a forest of lofty firs, where the woodman has 
seldom plied his axe. ‘Torrents of rain had 
fallen; and the road, if such it could be called, 
was covered with slimy mud which rendered 
it very difficult for the horses to proceed. In 
such weather we were not a little surprised to 
meet a party of peasants, neatly dressed in the 
peculiar costume of the district, going, in spite 
of rain and road, a distance of one-and-twenty 
miles to church. If we failed to profit by the 
example we have abundant cause for shame. 

The Tellemarken women wear a red jacket; 
a black skirt trimmed at the bottom with yel- 
low; and a short vest, fastened by a ceinture 
where the jacket ends, and hanging in loose 
plaits for inches below. A coloured hand- 
kerchief, tied round the head, floats on the 
air behind. The sides of the stockings are 
prettily worked ; and the shoes are ornament- 
ed with large buckles or starshaped pieces of 
leather. ‘The costume of the men is some- 
thing like that in which Charles the Twelfth 
is drawn, or that of the combatants in the 
Spanish bull-fights. A short jacket of some 
decided colour ; a waistcoat stiiped and very 
gaudy ; dark breeches, with a streak of red 
running down both sides and across the front; 
worsted stockings well worked; broad em- 
broidered garters; large knee buckles: and 
shoes ornamented like the women’s. Both 
sexes wear a profusion of silver lace and 
trinkets on their persons, and even on their 
saddles. 

At Birkoshee we found a more comfortable 
room than we had expected. The proprietor 
of the house was evidently a man of some 
property. The interior was ornamented with 
a variety of copper, iron, and even silver uten- 
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sils, all shining in the cleanliness of unused 
and valued stores. Two cribs, curiously carv- 
ed, fixed to the wooden sides of the building, 
were filled with fresh hay on our account; 
nor did we fail to contrast such luxurious beds 


|with the accommodation of the preceding 


night. 

Throughout Norway the houses are built of 
wood, which is found to be as much warmer 
as it is cheaper than bricks. The trunks of 
trees rudely squared are laid sideways on one 
another, the interstices being calked with moss. 
The walls thus formed are covered with a 
sloping roof. In this state, the building re- 
mains for six or seven years, during which 
time the wood contracts under the constant 
heat of a large fire, and the whole becomes 
close and compact. A coating of pitch is af- 
terwards applied inside and out, and a double 
lining of deal-boards nailed to the timbers pre- 
vents the possibility of communication between 
the internal and external atmosphere. In this 
part of the country an additional precaution is 
requisite. The snow lies on the mountains 
the greater part of the year, and would rot the 
lower beams, if they were not raised on piles. 
Six little pillars of wood, the solid trunks of 
trees, (with chapiters of the Norwegian order 
of architecture!) support the building, the 
upper story of which projects beyond the low- 
er, and is, in its turn, protected by a large 
Swiss roof. In the inside of the house an in 
scription is often seen, standing out in relief 
and extending over one side of the rooin. 
This serves to bequeath the building from ge- 
neration to generation, and prevents its alien- 
ation ina land where parchments and lawyers 
are unknown.* 

The peasants of Tellemarken, few in num- 
ber and separated by their mountains from 
much intercourse with the rest of the world, 
are the finest set of men we have yet seen in 
Norway. They are less fond of money than 
the Norse in general: and equally with the 
rest of their countrymen regard the outward 
observances of religion, It is a rare thing to 
meet a labourer who cannot read. The old 
man with whom we passed this day had a his- 


{tory of the wars between England and France, 


printed at Copenhagen, which we saw him 
studying. In every house, bowever poor, the 
bible and psalter have their place. Notwith- 
standing this, the majority of the lower orders 
are very idle. They are addicted to cheating 
and falsehood; and, though more intelligent, 
are less interesting, because less moral, than 


* The Swiss traveller will recall to mind mottos 
inscribed in a similar manner, though having a dif- 
ferent import, on the outside of many of the houses 
in Switzerland, especially in the canton of Berne. 
The following specimens accurately copied by the 
friend to whom this letter was addressed, are tran- 
scribed from his journal and translated into English. 
The first is as follows: 


“| hope in God, and wait for the hour when He 
shall come to redeem me. Come then, Christ my 
Lord, to grant me aid in my latter end.” 


The other is of a similar character : 

“God preserve this house from danger of fire and 
water, and all other perils ; and crown these and all 
possessors of the same with peace and blessings here 
on this earth, in order that they may direct their aim 
to the heavenly abode.” 


their neighbours the Swedes. The whiteness 
of their long and flowing hair, (which in after 
life becomes light brown,) the regularity and 
colour of their teeth, and fairness of com- 
plexion, characterise the Norwegians gene- 
rally. 

Nineteen miles over a mountain bridle-road 
to 'lindoser, and twenty-one miles over the 
lake of Tind, carried us to a village called 
Moel, whence we walked seven miles to Dal, 
where we passed the night of the 19th. The 
scenery, especially on the banks of the lake, 
is bold and striking. Mountains rise on either 
side, here richly clad with firs and birch, there 
standing out in wild projections of rock re- 
ceiving on their surface the playful waterfall, 
and churlishly denying subsistence even to the 
kindred lichen. 


A bed of hay with a horse-cloth, hard ba- 
con, unleavened rye bread full of husk, and 
sometimes a little milk, were all that from this 
time we could procure. It may seem strange 
that, in a country like Norway, new milk 
should be a rarity. The fact is, ‘he people 
live in summer only to provide for winter. 
The grass on the top of the mountains is poor- 
er than that in the valleys ; therefore the cattle 
are sent up to eat the former while the latter is 
preserved to be mowed and stacked. ‘Two or 
three women go and live with a herd of cows 
in the most desolate of the unclaimed pastur- 
ages ; and all the milk they can procure is 
converted into cheese, and added to the winter 
stock. Little or no flesh is consumed by the 
men; so that they have no motive to retain 
the flocks and herds below. The manure is 
therefore lost to the soil; and fields which 
might produce corn, yield only hay. If the 
people would eat more meat, the ground would 
be enriched by the cattle, and more land might 
be brought into cultivation. On ‘Tuesday 
morning we started for the Riukenfoss. Only 
one horse was in the village ; but the distance 
was short; and after the first ten miles a horse 
could not proceed. For four miles we scram- 
bled over rocks where, in places, there was 
nothing more than a ledge just large enough 
to catch the side of the foot. The scenery is 
grand beyond description. ‘The mountains on 
either side of the valley are covered to the very 
summits with wood ; while, in the middle, the 
river rolls its angry waters through a rugged 
channel whose inclination augments constantly 
their velocity. 


TS mL 


Diep, on the 29th of sixth month last, at her resi- 
dence in Falls township, Bucks county, our beloved 
friend, Lyp1a Wooxston, a well approved minister 
of the Society of Friends, and member of Falls 
monthly meeting, in the 70th year of her age, 


Departep this life, on the 15th inst. at Stonybrook, 
in the 32d year of his age, Wituiam Hurcuin, late of 


New York. His disease was pulmonary consump- 
tion, which he bore with remarkable patience and 
resignation. There was an edifying calmness and 
quietude about him, amid all the sufferings of his 
mortal frame, that gave reason to believe he was 
solemnly engaged in the awful work of preparation 
for his final change. He was a firm believer in the 
truths of the gospel, and gave token of a well ground- 
ed hope of an admittance into the mansions of eter- 
nal blessedness, through the mercy and mediation of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
WILLIAM EDMUNDSON. 
(Continued from p. 342.) 

In the discharge of the duties connected 
with his station as a minister of the gospel, 
William Edmundson was a zealous and un- 
tiring labourer. As it had pleased the Lord 
to call him by his grace, and to put him into 
the ministry of the gospel of his dear Son, he 
suffered no earthly ties to hinder him from 
its service—neither domestic attachments— 
the comforts of a beloved home—the pursuit 
of business, nor the necessary provision for an 
increasing family, were allowed to delay him 
when his divine Master called him forth to 
preach the glad tidings of salvation, and to la- 
bour for the good of souls. In the year 1655, he 
travelled into Leinster province, holding 
meetings in most of the towns and public 
places. At Finagh the innkeepers refused 
to lodge him because he was a Quaker. ‘It 
was in winter time,”’ says he, “ and cold wea- 
ther; I enquired for the constable, and told 
him he must provide me a lodying, for I was 
a traveller and had money to pay for what I 
might get, and had been at the inns, where 
they refused me lodging. He kept an ale- 
house, and was one of those who had refused 
me; but after much discourse he told me I 
must be content with such lodgings as he had; 
to which I replied, that if he would let me 
have a room with a fire to sit by, and hay for 
my horse, | would be content. I alighted 
and went into the house, where there were 
troopers drinking, who quickly perceived what 
I was, and began to scoff and ask me many 
questions, which I answered in my freedom. 
But when, in our discourse, I said thou and 
thee to them, they were very angry, and one 
of them swore ‘If I thou’d him again he 
would cleave my head.’ When it came in 
place to do so, I said thou to him again, on 
which he started up in anger and drew his 
sword, but his corporal who was sitting by, 
stopped him and commanded him to put up 
his sword, for there should be no cleaving of 
heads there. He then sent the troopers to 
their quarters, but staid himself discoursing 
with me until late in the night, and was con- 
vinced, received the truth and came to meet- 
ings.” 

At Belturbet they had a precious meeting ; 
but the provost of the town, with some rude 
people, came and broke it up, and took both 
men and women to prison, where they were 
confined all night in a very cold place, so that 
the women suffered greatly from the exposure, 
there being snow on the ground and a hard 
frost. ‘The next morning all the other Friends 
were set at liberty, but William Edmundson 
was put in the stocks in the market place. 
His intrepid spirit, conscious of innocence, 
was nothing daunted by the cruel treatment 
he met with, and the people gathering about 
him, he preached the gospel to them, which 
they heard with soberness. ‘The harsh con- 
duct of the provost excited their sympathy 
for William, and an honest indignation against 
his persecutor, and one of them who was but 
a boy told him, “ he had set a better man than 
himself in the stocks, and that there was a 
time when such as he durst not have meddled 


















































Edmundson had such an effect on the mind of 
this young man, that he was convinced of the 


became a useful minister in it. 

At this time Oliver Cromwell had put forth 
a declaration that “all such should be pro- 
tected in their religion as owned God, the 
Creator of all things, and Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of men, and the Holy Scriptures,” 
with several other things which were men- 
tioned therein. ‘The governor of the garri- 
son at Belturbet, with the officers and chief 
men in the town, and a large concourse of 
people, assembled at the court house, and 
wished to try William Edmundson and his 
friends by the said declaration, whether their 
religion was under Oliver’s protection or not. 
The persecuting provost was also present. 
The clerk of the garrison, who was then a 
baptist, but afterwards became a Friend, read 
the declaration, and William was called to 
answer to the particulars, which he did in so 
full and satisfactory a manner that the gover- 
nor and those with him gave their judgment, 
that Friends and their religion were within 
the meaning of the declaration, and ought to 
receive protection from the government. 

On hearing this conclusion William Ed- 
mundson says, “ Then I called aloud, ¢ that 
they would bear witness, how long we had 
been imprisoned illegally, and that I sat in 
the market-place in the stocks wrongfully, 
and that the law provided reparation in such 
cases.’ Several of the chief of them offered 
to be evidence, if we would take the advan- 
tage of the law against the provost. He was 
quite dashed and looked very pale. The 
governor came from his seat, and took me by 
the hand, saying, ‘He was sorry that | and 
my friends were so abused ; and did assure 
me he had no hand in it.’ I asked him ‘ who 


that garrison.’ 
been those two days, that he did not appear 
with his band of soldiers to appease the up- 
roar; for I had read in the Scriptures that at 


like account, the governor came with a band 


professed to be a Christian ?’ 
borne up in the power of the Lord, as upon 
the wings of an eagle, that day; truth’s testi- 


was filled with joy and praises to the Lord: 
many were convinced, and several of them 
received the truth, and abode in it. 

‘* ‘There was one William Parker, a preacher 
among the baptists, who had opposed me 
strongly at a court a little before this; his 
wife was a Friend, convinced in England, and 
she was a prisoner with us: they lived then 
in the country, and his wife not coming home 
in the morning he came to look for her, and 
finding me sitting in the stocks in the cold 
winter, in the open market-place, he was 


with him.”’ This occasioned the provost to put | 
the youth also in the stocks, but the people | 
manifested so much dissatisfaction with his| 
conduct, that he quickly liberated them both. | 


The ministry and meek deportment of William | thought of his brethren to suffer us to be thus 








smitten to the heart. After I had done with 
them all I was at liberty, and came to Friends 
with my heart full of joy; the said Parker 
was with Friends, so | asked him, * what he 


used, and they chief in command in that 
place?’ He answered with tears in his eyes, 


principles of Friends, joined the Society, and |‘ he was ashamed of them, that had been so 


long professing and fighting for conscience, 
now to suffer conscience to be trodden in the 
dirt.” He went to them no more, but came 
to our meetings, taking up the cross of Christ: 
he became an honest, zealous man for truth, 
having a public testimony in meetings, and 
died in the true faith which Jesus is the au- 
thor of. 

“There was also one William Morris, an 
elder among the baptists in great repute, and 
who held several offices under government, 
to whom the news of this day’s work was 
soon carried; whereat he was much trou- 
bled in mind, and told the messenger, who 
was a justice of peace, ‘It was a shame for 
them to suffer us to be so abused ; saying, the 
time would come that they would be glad to 
shelter under our wings.’ The rumour soon 
went among the baptists, and also to the court 
at Dublin, that Captain Morris was turned 
Quaker: whereupon he was removed with his 
company southward. Not long after he was 
sent for to Dublin, to appear before the gene- 
ral and chief officers, many of whom were 
baptists. He was examined about his being 
turned Quaker, which he did not deny, but 
confessed our faith and principles, and at that 
time was discharged from his command, be- 
cause he was a Quaker. He was a worthy 
wise man, had a testimony in our meetings, 
and died in the faith of Jesus. 

“ Now our meetings increased, and our suf- 
ferings also increased ; but Friends being in- 
nocent, were careful to keep up truth’s testi- 
mony punctually and faithfully; so that truth 
gained ground. Our landlord Kempston 
would not confirm out leases according to co- 
venant, but would impose several things on 


he was?’ He said, ‘he was the governor of|us, which Friends would not submit to: so 
I asked him, ‘where he had /|that several Friends left his lands, and remov- 


ed with their families towards Mountmelick ; 
but some abode there longer, and kept up 


ja meeting for divine worship twice in the 
Jerusalem, when there was an uproar on the| week.” 


In perusing the narratives of the sufferings 


of soldiers, and rescued Paul from them, and |of our early Friends, the question frequently 
appeased the uproar; and was it not a shame |furces itself on my attention: “ How would 
for him, that a heathen should outdo him who; our modern Quakerism stand the rough and 
My spirit was| 


severe test to which they were subjected ?”’ 
Could we meekly and stedfastly endure to be 
thrust into the stocks in the public market- 


mony was over all their heads, and my heart) place, the objects of scorn and derision to an 


uofeeling multitude? Would our constancy 
bear us out through long vears of dreary and 
hopeless imprisonment, torn from our dearest 
relatives, the enjoyments of domestic life, and 
rendered incapable of contributing to the sup- 
port of those who looked up to us for suste- 
nance and protection? Would stripes, and 
fetters, and mulcts, and banishment, singly or 
combined, be insufficient to shake the fidelity 
of our faith? When berne up by the sympa- 
thies of surrounding friends, whose bosoms 
swell with indignation at the wrongs we un- 
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re 
justly endure, when those whom the world! cepts, but who, like Gallio, care for none of mind of the soundness of the legal principles 
considers respectable, and whose good opinion| these things themselves? It may seem strange, \ for which they were contending. 

we would wish to obtain, unite in approving] that in this land of boasted light and Christian| At the close of Southard’s speech on fourth 
the principles for which we suffer and main-| knowledge, there should be persons who have! day, noon, the argument being concluded, the 
tain our cause as noble and praise-worthy, || no religious principles, and yet there is reason court adjourned until 3 P. M. to make up 
am aware, that much may be borne without} to fear that it is the case with not a few even| their decision. The deep interest felt by 
calling forth the exercise of an extraordinary) of those who make considerable profession.| both parties, and the great importance of the 
degree of faith. But where there are none to} If each one of us were to examine himself) principles involved in the issue, produced an 
compassionate our wrongs or to cheer us by) closely on this point, some who never suspect-| intense anxiety in the minds of those attend- 
their approbation, where the wise and the pru-| ed themselves before, would probably find that) ing the trial. ‘The Hicksites had been con- 
dent of this world condemn our sentiments as| they were greatly deficient. The question is) fident of success, and for many days previous 
heresy, and our patient endurance of persecu-| not whether we give a vague and general) triumphed over Friends with a degree of ex- 
tion as wild enthusiasm—when our lives are| credence to the doctrines of Christianity ; and) ultation which would not have become them 
accounted madness, and our end without ho-| make a profession of religion which sits loose-|even if the victory had been won. Filled 
nour—it requires a strong and an abiding con-|ly upon us with few points of contact, but) with the idea that they were the popular 























































































































viction of the paramount importance and value 
of our religious principles to sustain the mind 
under the conflict. Have we such a faith? 
Have we such a well grounded belief in ‘the 
truths of the Christian religion, as held by the 
Society of which we are members? Are our 
attachment to it, and our profession of its doc- 
trines, the result of sincere conviction, arising 
from a deep, anxious, and prayerful examina-| 
tion into their Scriptural soundness? Or are} 
they the mere effects of habit and education, 
with which the judgment and the understand-| 
ing have little or nothing todo? These are} 
questions of serious import, and which it be- 
hoves us to answer, each one for himself, with| 


reference to that great day, when at the bar| lieved, and can be content to live and die by} 


whether we have a firm and settled faith in| party, and that the council would be governed 
certain distinct and defined doctrines, on which| by political motives rather than by law and 
we can securely rest our hopes of salvation; facts, they flocked in crowds to the state 


and eternal happiness. 
deeply and seriously on the subject; studied 
the Holy Scriptures devoutly, and diligently, 
and above all, prayed earnestly for the influ- 
ences and guidance of that blessed Spirit which 
our dear Saviour promised should lead his 
disciples “ into all truth,”—and have we per- 
severed in this exercise and prayer, until our 
hearts have become “ settled and stablished in 
the faith?’ If this be our happy case, then 
we are prepared to give a reason for the hope 
that isin us. We know in whom we have be- 


Have we ever thought; house and engrossed nearly every seat that 


was to be obtained. ‘They asserted that they 
knew the opinions of the members of council, 
and that they stood ten in their favour and 
one against them, and to this assertion some 
of them adhered even as late as fourth day 
evening. On fifth day morning they showed 
more doubt as to the issue, and before noon 
on that day, the multitude that had thronged 
the streets of ‘Trenton had dwindled down to 
a little few. The court adjourned from fourth 
day evening to fifth day morning and again to 
afternoon. Ata little before five o’clock the 


of Divine justice, neither subterfuge, evasion|the precious doctrines of the gospel—but if| state house bell rung as a signal for the par- 
nor excuse, will avail him. There is reason| we have not this, we are risking the salvation| ties to assemble and receive the judgment of 


to fear that too many among us have nothing! 
of Quakerism but the name, and a few shreds} 


right in the Society, and been brought up un- 
der the care of parents who valued its testi- 
monies, and perceiving that it was respectable 
to belong to some religious community, they 


found it as convenient to profess with Friends) 





as with any other. But so utterly careless are 


of the sou] and our eternal interests upon an|the court. 


Very few of the Hicksites at- 


awful uncertainty, like building upon the fluc-) tended; there were a considerable number 
of the external symbols—having had a birth-|tuating wave, the next movement of which) of Friends and some of the citizens, making 


may plunge us into irretrievable ruin. 


For “ The Friend.” 
NEW JERSEY CHANCERY SUIT. 


(Continued from page 368.) 


an audience of perhaps eighty or one hundred 
persons. Silence being obtained, Governor 
Seeley delivered the opinion of the court as 
follows, viz : 

“The case of Hendrickson vs. Shotwell— 


On the part of Hendrickson it was con-/the court have had under advisement, and 


























they on the momentous subject of religion, | tended that the fund in question was a trust,| being fully aware of its great importance, it 
that they have never even taken the pains to|created for the use of the members of the/ has given it a very close and laborious investi- 
enquire what principles the body to which| preparative meeting of Friends at Crosswicks, | gation, both in relation to.the law and testi- 
they belong holds, nor whether they are the|and to be managed by trustees appointed by| mony applicable to thé case. 

doctrines of Holy Scripture. If the titles to| it—that this trust was inviolate, and its funds| ‘* [ am authorised to announce as the opi- 
their lands, the certificates of their stocks, or; could neither be divided nor appropriated to|nion of a majority of the members of the 
the mortgages and bonds for which they have| any other objects or uses than those for which | court, that the decree of the court of chancery 
loaned their money, were called in question,| it was established—that there could be but|in this case be arrrrmep, without the pay- 



















































































with what untiring assiduity would they labour, 
until every difficulty was removed and every 
doubt solved. Here, their perceptions are 
quick and strong, and their zeal lively—but 
talk to them of their title to heaven, the 
security of their salvation, or their interest 
in Christ; and they have nothing to say— 
they are so cold and listless that you can 
scarcely hold their attenticn even fora few 
minutes. They do not trouble themselves, 
they say, about such matters, but leave them 
to Providence, and hope all will be well in the 
end. 
being over religious, and for their parts are 
endeavouring to live reputably, and provide 
things comfortable for themselves and families, 
which is much more to the purpose than busy- 
ing themselves about religion. Alas! is not 
this the practical language of many among us 
—many who have grown up with all the ex- 
ternal decencies of religion in their deport- 
ment, and profess a great respect for its pre- 


They never knew any good to come of 


one preparative meeting of Friends at Cross-| ment of costs.” 

wicks, and that to this meeting the use of,| The vote stood as follows, viz: 

and the right to control, the fund exclusively} To afirm—Board of Bergen; Wood of 
and entirely belonged. It was also main-| Morris; Merkle of Sussex ; Clark of Hunter- 
tained that the Hicksites were not Friends,|cdon; M‘Dowell of Middlesex; Green of So- 
for two obvious reasons: First, that they had| mersett ; Seeley (governor) of Cumberland. 
departed from the acknowledged fundamental! Dissentients—Campion of Burlington ; 
doctrines of the Society, and embraced other| Holmes of Monmouth; Clawson of Salem ; 
and adverse principles. Secondly, They had|'Townsend of Cape May. . 

| seceded from the Society of Friends, and set; We have been informed that at least three 
up a new organisation of their own, entirely | of the dissentients, if not all of them, were in 
| distinct from, and in opposition to the ancient | favour of a division of the fund among the 
Society and its meetings. These points were | parties according to their respective numeri- 
‘ably argued and elucidated both from the law|cal proportions. 

and evidence, by the counsel for Hendrick-| ‘The judgment of the court being delivered, 
son. Perhaps there never were two more|the governor made the following communica- 
powerful and conclusive speeches delivered tion to the parties, viz: 

before any court, than those of G. Wood and} ‘The court would most earnestly recom- 
'T. Frelinghuysen, on this interesting ques-|mend to the parties interested in the present 
tion. Though of entirely different character,| controversy, to make a speedy and amicable 
yet each was a model of its kind, and could | adjustment of all their disputes and difficul- 
not fail, we think, to satisfy any unprejudiced | ties. 
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« We have always regretted to see these re-| been read, and the said causes and the several) a disposition to frown and browbeat men into 
ligious controversies brought into our courts) matters therein having been opened and de-| a compliance with party views, and to coerce 
of justice ; it has a demoralising influence on! bated by Garrett D. W all, and Samuel L.) their conscientious opinions by threats and 
society ; is a stumbling block to the uncon-| Southard, Esqrs. of counsel for the said Stacy; abuse. Such a course cannot fail, we think, 
verted; and a source of great joy and rejoicing Decow, and by George Wood, and Theodore) to strike every man as hostile to the integrity 
to the infidel. Frelinghuysen, Esqrs., of counsel with the and independence of the judiciary, and calcu- 

“It is therefore the sincere desire of the| said Joseph Hendrickson, and the court hav-| lated to produce the most injurious conse- 
court, that all parties concerned will make| ing taken time to advise thereon, and the whole| quences in a government constituted like ours. 
every effort in their power to effect a speedy matters being deeply and fully considered, and) ‘The assertion, that the seven who voted to 
compromise of their difficulties, on such just| due deliberation had thereon, ; confirm the decision, were presbyterians, is 
and equitable principles as may properly be-} It is now here, that is to say on the fifteenth | untrue—not more than two or three of them 
come those who profess to be influenced by the| day of August, in the year of our Lord, 1833, belonged to that denomination—though if they 
light within, the spirit of God operating on) ordered that the several decrees of the Chan- had all been so, it would have rendered their 
sincere and honest hearts.” cellor, complained of in the petition of appeal| decision none the less consistent with law or 

This was followed by some remarks from) be in all things affirmed, and the appeal dis-| equity, nor furnished the sliglitest ground for 
J. S. Green, one of the members of the court,} missed, and that each party pay their own| suspicion of its integrity. It must be a bad 
the substance of which is as follows, viz: costs of the said appeal. And that the clerk) cause, indeed, in the trial of which, the fact 

“The decision of the court having been|of this court return to the clerk in chancery/of a man being a member of a respectable 
pronounced, and our duty to the parties liti-| all the papers which have been received by him| Christian society, would render him obnoxious 
gant thus closed, I cannot refrain from ex-|from the clerk of the court of chancery, to-| as a judge or juror. We sincerely hope, that 
pressing the great satisfaction felt by the| gether with a copy of this order, to the end| our Friends every where, will avoid making 
court on account of the exemplary deport-|that the court of chancery may carry into| any rejoinder to the weak and angry effusions 
ment of both parties, during the whole pro-|effect the several decrees of the said court,| which are thrust into the newspapers of the 
gress of this trial. We have been in session) appealed from as aforesaid, and may proceed) day. Witha discerning public, they can pro- 
for above a month; and during a part of that| therein agreeable to equity, and the practice| duce no other effect than to expose the disap- 
time, this large court room has been filled by| of the said court.” - pointment and virulence of the party, from 
an anxious and deeply interested audience—| We have long been of the opinion, that no| which they emanate. ‘To reply to them, is 
and yet it is a remarkable fact, which ought] sensible man could rise from the dispassionate | to enter on an arena beneath the dignity of the 
to be recorded, that there has been no occa-|and candid perusal of the two volumes of| cause which Friends espouse—we cannot de- 
sion for interference on the part of the court| Evidence taken in this cause by J. J. Foster, scend to-the ground which the writers occupy, 
or its officers, on account of any noise or dis-] without having come to the full conviction of| without hazarding the indulgence of feelings 
turbance. All has been peace and quiet—not} the equity of the claims set up by Friends, | unworthy of the Christian character, and pro- 
a word of applause or dissatisfaction has been| and we are confirmed in this opinion, by the| longing a discussion which is unprofitable and 
uttered. How deeply, then, is it to be regret-| decisions given by Justices Ewing and Drake,| disgraceful. Let us bear with meekness and 
ed, that a difference exists among so peculiar|and by a majority of the court of appeals.| patience, whatever calumnies they may choose 
and orderly a class of our citizens, While, therefore, we were aware that a pow-/|to cast upon us, and repose ourselves on the 

“It is alsoa remarkable fact, that though]erful effort would be made by the Hicksite| Consciousness, that our cause is a righteous 
this investigation has been so protracted, at|counsel, to obscure what was plain, and to|one, and that a court before whose tribunal 
this warm season, yet there has been no case} confuse and mystify the subject, so as to in- the Hicksites themselves arraigned us, have, 
of sickness among the members of the court,| volve it, if practicable, in doubt and difficulty, | after laborious and impartial investigation of 
counsel employed, or parties—so as to inter-| and then throw themselves for success on their|the charges which they now reiterate, pro- 
rupt the progress of the trial, or to require the} favourite notion of majorities, still we could| nounced a verdict in our favour. Let us prac- 
absence of any one. ‘This is a remarkable} not but believe that there was sufficient good | tically illustrate in all our conduct, the gentle 
circumstance, and calls upon this Court thus|sense and legal knowledge in the council to| and forbearing spirit which the apostle che- 
publicly to acknowledge their gratitude to the} lead them to a right determination. We re-| rished, and which he describes in these most 
God of heaven for this especial favour.” gret sincerely, to observe, that the Hicksite| impressive words—* Being reviled, we bless— 

After a short period of silence, the court] party have commenced a violent and angry| being persecuted, we suffer it—being defam- 
adjourned to seven o’clock in the evening,| attack upon the members who voted against|ed, we entreat.” 
when the decree having been prepared in due| them, and are imputing to them in the public} As respects the members of the court, they 
form of law, was adopted by the court as fol-| papers, motives and views which are not only| need no defence, nor have they aught to fear 
lows, viz.— unworthy of their characters, but utterly des-| ftom their assailants. The vast importance of 
“In the Court of Appeals in the last resort in all Causes| titute of probability. This course is the more the legal Principles which are recognised by 

of Law and Equity. unmanly and reprehensible, because it was/ their decision, the reasonableness and the jus- 

Between Stacy Decow, who is impleaded with| THE CHotcE of the Hicksites to throw them-| tice of its character, and the salutary influence ° 
Josern Henorickson, Appellant, vs. Tuomas L.| selves upon that court. They voluntarily ap-|it must have on every religious and benevolent 
Suorwett, Respondent—On Bill of or perm Orn pealed to its decision, and before that decision| association, cannot fail to render it acceptable 
ee oe Sdaee ads.) \ 45 given, were loud in their commendation to every unprejudiced and reflecting man. 
Upon appeal against the several decrees rendered by of the character and constitution of the tr The characters of the members of the court 

the Court of Chancery of the State of New Jersey,| bunal. During the progress of the hearing, —their entire disinterestedness in the cause— 

in the said several causes, they tauntingly told Friends, that now they|the absence of every thing that could give an 

The said appeal coming on to be heard|had got them where they had long been want-| undue influence in favour of Friends—the 
and debated at a special term of the Court of| ing to bring them—not before one or two legal| close and patient attention which they gave to 
Appeals in the last resort in all causes of Law| judges—but before an impartial jury of eleven| the evidence and pleadings—and their delibe- 
and Equity, held at the State House in Tren-| men, over whom legal technicalities would|ration in coming to a judgment, all conspire 
ton, commencing on the sixteenth day of July,| have no influence, and who would judge ac-|to place them beyond the suspicion of partial- 
in the year of our Lord 1833. And the plead-| cording to common sense. But because the ity or favouritism, and must give to their de- 

impartiality and common sense of a majority | cision an irresistible authority—a weight which 


ings in the said several causes, and the depo- : , af! 
of that jury led them to settle the dispute un-| the ebullitions of disappointed party spirit can- 


sitions, exhibits, and proofs, taken in the said 
causes in the Court of Chancery, and the se- favourably to Hicksism, commendation is sud-| not evade or destroy. 
denly converted into censure—and they are| 


veral decrees of the said Court of Chancery 
charged with bigotry, presbyterianism—bri-| 


in the said several causes, and the said peti- 
tion of appeal and the answer thereto, having| bery, &c. &c. This looks badly. It argues| = 
































































(To be continued.) 
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The Irregularity of the Earth's Surface. 


This constitution of things serves many valuable 
purposes, It gives the productions of different cli- 
mates under the same latitude ; furnishes a residence | 
and food for different kinds of animated beings; is a! 
powerful means of clothing the earth with beauty and 
fertility ; and gives scope to the ingenuity and exer- 
tions of man. In ascending the Andes, for instance, | 
at different points above the level of the sea, we meet | 
with the productions of equatorial and polar regions, | 
and of all the intermediate climates. In Mexico the | 
same parallel of latitude produces the banana, the} 
apple, the sugar-cane, wheat, the manioc, and potato. 
There the nutritive gramina, which vegetate among | 
the ices of Norway and Siberia, cover the fields of| 
the torrid zone, There the oak grows only at an 
elevation above the level of the sea of between 2,500 | 
and 10,000 feet ; the pine never descends farther down | 
towards the coast of Vera Cruz than to about 6000) 
feet above the level of the sea, and is never found | 
higher in the mountains than about 13,000 fect. The 
wheat of Europe occupies a belt on the declivities of 
those mountains, between about 4500 and 10,000 of | 
elevation; the banana tree, the fruit of which con-| 
stitutes so much of the food of the inhabitants of| 
many tropical regions, scarcely bears any fruit at a| 
higher elevation than 5000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Some plants live only in cold and mountainous 
places; and it were vain to look for them but in re-| 
gions bordering on everlasting snow. 

Although many mountains do not rise to the height 
of those now referred to, yet, in their several degrees, 


| borr 


Mount Zion? 


of grace. 


to duty? 


- to speak or write about any thing but Jesus. Oh 
| for language suitable to speak his praise and to de- 
| scribe his glory and beauty. Methinks if I could 
ow for a moment the archangel’s trump, and 
make heaven, earth, and he!l resound with * worthy 
is the lamb that was slain,” I conld eontentedly drop 
jinto nothing. What a transporting thought to spend 
|eternity in extolling God and the Lamb, and in be- 
holding their glory! This is heaven indeed.” “I 
continued,” said Edwards, “in a constant, clear, 
and lively sense of the heavenly sweetness of Christ’s 
transcendent love. It seemed to be all that my feeble 
| frame could sustain of that joy which is felt by those 
| who behold Christ’s face in heaven.” 

There is then infinite spiritual glory in Christ. 
And is there any barrier by which the great body of 
the saints are prevented from beholding it? 
Christ opened the overflowing fountain to the few, 
while the many are restricted to scanty drops? Who 
ean bring this accusation ? 
saints, whose language I have quoted, so high upon 
Because they strained every nerve to 
gain this glorious eminence, trusting in the promises 
And why are ten thousand others so far 
| below them; so far below them that it requires cha- 
rity to believe they have begun to rise at all? 
but sloth, love of ease, love of the world, reluctance 
What but unwillingness to give them- 
selves heartily and earnestly to this great work, 
keeps them at the porch, when they might enter the 
palace! 


Disciple of Christ, there are glorious and delight- 


Has 


I ask, how came the 


What 
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We have learned from several of our subscri- 
bers, thatthe number and length of the obituary 
notices inserted in “ The Friend,” have given 
rise to some uneasiness. There is no part of 
the duty of an editor of such a journal more 
difficult or more unpleasant than that which 
requires him to decide upon notices of de- 
ceased persons drawn up by near connections 
or intimate friends, to whom every circum- 
stance connected with the closing scene, pos- 
sesses an interest and importance which 
strangers cannot be supposed to feel. Be- 
tween an unwillingness to wound the feel- 
ings of relatives, already lacerated by bereave- 
ment, or to do any thing which may seem to 
them like a disregard of the worth of their 
departed friend, and a proper discrimination 
as to what is likely to be really beneficial 
and agreeable to his readers, an editor often 
finds it a delicate and painful task to deter- 
mine. It has been our wish to avoid eulo- 
gising the dead, and to confine ourselves to 







ful visions of Christ within your reach. ‘The scanty 
gleam of light now enjoyed, might have one degree 
of brightness after another added to it. The star 
might become a sun. Why be contented with your 
dim visions? Shall the twinkling of a solitary star 
suffice, and are you willing the remaining horizon 
should be shrouded in darkness? As eminent saints, 


such notices only, as were calculated to 
convey instruction to the living. But even 
in this attempt we find a contrariety of opi- 
nions as to what is instructive and what is 
not; and as the number of such essays is in- 


they yield nourishment to a proportional diversity of | 
A plants. If it be alleged that this can hold true of 

Pi mountains in tropical or temperate regions only, it 
a may be remarked that the height of mountains di- 
minishes as we advance frem the equator towards 
the pole. Chimborago,at the equator, is about 20,000 


ae feet high: the mountains of iceland, on the confines 


ee 


s-hadlaiineta 


Mercere ne ane mae 





creasing upon us, and the probability of giv- 


of the Arctic circle, are not above a fourth or fifth 
part of that height. 


The variety of mountains and valleys furnishes 
different kinds of animals with a residence, and food 


by earnest diligence, have risen to higher and higher 
discoveries of the glory of the Redeemer, so may 
we. “ Then shall we know if we follow on to know the 
Lord ; his going forth is prepared as the morning: 
and he shall come unto us as the rain, as the latter 


| 





ing offence proportionally increased, we feel 
the necessity of laying down some rule which 
may be of general application. 


suited to their natures. The ox delights in the plain, | 
as there he finds the food which to him is most pa- 
latable. Sheep prefer the naked hill, for the same 
reason. Goats climb the precipice to browse on ten- 
der shrubs ; and, by their agility anc the structure of 
their feet, they are well qualified for springing from 
crag to crag. The argali or wild sheep, and some of 
the deer kind, give the preference to the bare moun- 
tain. In warm climates, high mountains, by means 
of the ice and snow with which they are perpetually 
clothed, lower the temperature of the neighbouring 
plains. The towering Andes cool the contiguous 
countries, and the mountains of Thibet render the 
spreading plains of Hindostan habitable. Mountains 
also modify and direct the course of the winds, and 
shelter the low lands from the blast. To mountains 
the plain is indebted for its beauty and fertility. They 
attract the clouds, condense the vapours, are the 
sources of streams and rivers, and convey a fructify- 
ing moisture to the valley and the plain.— Fergus. 





Christ’s Spiritual Glory. 

The Scriptures present this blessed Being as one of 
infinite moral beauty and loveliness. Numerous ap- 
pellations, strikingly expressive of this, are given to 
him: “the bright and morning star;” “the sun of 
righteousness !” “ the brightness of his glory ;” “the 
chief of ten thousand ;” “ altogether lovely ;” “ blessed 
and only potentate ;” and he is described as receiving 
those eternal ascriptions of praise due only to infinite 
moral excellence. There must be that, then, in Christ 
which is suited to inspire the mind with the highest 
admiration, and to fill it with unspeakable delight. 
Abraham, Job, David, and Isaiah, all saw this glory 
and spake of it. John saw “the glory of the only 
begotten of the Father.” Paul counted earthly at- 
tainments nothing in comparison with the excellence 
of this knowledge. And the “ beloved disciple” John 
reiterates that it is the very consummation of the 
heavenly bliss to “ be like him and see him as he is.” 

So of saints. ‘ Oh, the ravishing sweetness,” 
said Pearsall, “ that appeared in every feature of Je- 
sus the Mediator.” “1 have no heart,” said Payson, 


and former rain unto the earth.”"—N. Y. Observer. 


ISAIAH LX. 


“* Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 


risen upon thee.” 
Arise, shine forth, thy dawning hour 
Of light is come, lo! Salem’s tower 
With holy radiance streams ; 
The glory of the Lord is riser, 
The Sun of righteousness has given 
His never setting beams. 


See on the mount the prophet stand, 

To heaven he waves his outstretched hand, 
Bright his uplifted eye ; 

Touched by a coal of living fire, 

The word of God his lips inspire; 
His mission is from high. 


The people sat in darkness dread, 

Its blackest mantle o’er them spread 
The long unbroken night: 

No hope, no prayer, to raise their trust, 

When from above the vision burst 
Upon the prophet’s sight. 


He saw the glorious morning star 

Rolling in brightness from afar ; 
He heard from heaven's height, 

Glory to God by angels sung, 

While through the earth that chorus rung, 
To hail the Saviour’s light. 


If such salvation’s dawning gleam, 

The radiance of its rising beam, 
What will its noontide be? 

When in the sanctuary blest, 

Jehovah's glorious feet shall rest, 
And all his mercy see. 


No sun shall pour that radiant noon— 
Lost in its brightness, shall the moon 
In darkness pass away ; 
The Lamb shall be its light divine, 
The glory of the Lord sha!l shine 
In everlasting day. 


London Christian Guardian. 


We have always considered the dying say- 
ings of the righteous as calculated to make a 
deep and permanent impression on the mind, 
and to convey salutary warning or instruction 
with greater effect than in any other mode, 
and hence we are quite disposed to open our 
columns for whatever is pertinent and striking 
in this way. Beyond this, a mere notice of 
the time and place of decease—the age of 
the departed, and the station he filled in so- 
ciety, is all we shall hereafter feel it proper 
to insert in “ The Friend,” except in cases 
which possess extraordinary interest. 





William Wilberforce.—The death of this 
eminent man, alike distinguished as a phi- 
lanthropist and as an able writer in the de- 
fence end illustration of vital Christianity, is 
announced in the late papers from England. 
He died on the 28th of the seventh month 
last, in the 74th year of his age. It is stated 
that he directed in his will, that his funeral 
should be conducted without the smallest 
pomp, and that his body should be interred in 
the family vault of his brother-in-law, at Stoke 
Newington. 


A TCT NNN RAE 
Diep, at her residence in Alexandria, D. C. on the 
13th of last month, Exizasetn Scuorriecp, wife of 
Andrew Scholfield, in the 62d year of her age. She 
was a firm believer in the doctrines of the gospel, as 
declared in the Holy Scriptures and entertained by 
the Society of Friends from its origin to the present 
day, gratefully acknowledging the Lord Jesus in his 
various divine offices of Mediator, Intercessor, and 
Advocate with the Father. She held fast the pro- 
fession of her faith without wavering to the end, 
often expresssing her confidence in a crucified Sa- 
viour, and waiting in readiness for her final change. 





